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pleasant upon paper/3 first, because human nature
is revolted at the spectacle of virtue unrelieved,
and secondly, because it likes to see itself " look
grand." But an act of self-denial has frequently
been made pleasant upon paper. Maggie Tulliver,
in The Mill on the Floss, feels temptation, and feels
it sorely, nor is her struggle elevated by circum-
stances of grandeur, yet she is far from being " an
unpleasant person in description/' Moreover,
human nature does not always like to see itself look
grand. Often it likes to see itself ridiculous. We
love not only to feel our nobility in admiring the
greatness of heroes, but to feel our superiority in
laughing at the folly of fools. Indeed, so far from
wishing to behold man dignified and elevated, we
seem nowadays more often to prefer him degraded,
debased, and reduced to the level of animalism.
Throughout his argument Bagehot places far too
much emphasis on " significance.'* Enoch Arden
is objectionable not because he is cc squalid " and
" mean," nor because he represents virtue in " un-
natural and revolting prominence.95 His primary
defects are: first, simply that he is unreal; secondly,
that he is a sentimental and immoral creation. His
dismal and fantastic story is the excuse for an
infringement of the marriage code. Tennyson
sanctifies the breaking of a moral law in the name,
not of a higher moral law, but of a pretty and
sentimental emotionalism. He appeals to the heart
by insulting the reason and the conscience. Neither
Bagehot's argument nor his illustration is good,
but his fundamental position, that literature is
concerned not merely with morality, but with man's
whole spirit, is both liberal and just.